











TEACHERS’ KITS OF AVIATION MATERIAL. 
Three grand kits of aviation material are ready for 
you, exactly the kind you like to use in your 
classes are available at only 25 cents each. 
There is a kit for the primary grades, another 
for the intermediate grades, and another for the 
junior and senior high schools. Material in each 
packet is filled with illustrations. You'll find his- 
torical material, you'll find maps, you'll find 
pictures of planes inside and out and you will 
receive suggestions for the use of the material. 

Take your class “up into the air’’ with the help 
of these packets. Decide which packet you wish. 
Price is 25 cents for the packet, plus 1 cent to 
cover the Secretary's cost of forwarding these 
requests directly to the United Airlines located in 
Chicago. Tell me which one you wish, send 26 
cents for each one desired, and I'll forward the 
request immediately. Secretary of the School 
Arts Family, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass. 


INDIAN ART MATERIAL. Some of the bulletins 
published by the Laboratory of Anthropology of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, have the kind of illustra- 
tions which you can use so well in teaching our 
own American Indian arts. How would you like to 
have a folder listing the many bulletins which are 
available? Some of the items that interested me 
were a bulletin on Pictorial Blankets with 9 illus- 
trations, another on Navajo Rugs, another on 
Navajo Blankets of the ‘“‘Classic’’ Period, a grand 
bulletin on Pueblo Indian Pottery with 17 illus- 
trations. If you wish one of these folders, mail 
your request to the Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 1410 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


AND MORE INDIAN DESIGNS. You can get a 
broadside illustrating nearly 100 Indian symbols, 
published by the Southwest Museum of Los 
Angeles. This has been a very popular sheet and 
I have found it in many schools. If you want one 
of these broadsides to enrich your files, send your 
26 cents (25 cents for the Southwest Museum— 
1 cent to cover cost of forwarding) to the Secre- 
tary of the School Arts Family, 1410 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

While we're talking about Indian Material, I 
think I found a set of 16 postal cards giving all 
kinds of Indian illustrations. Maybe I'll have this 
information available to tell you about next 
month, so just keep watching our page to see 
what we can find for you. 
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FOR YOUR PAN-AMERICAN LESSONS. The 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has com- 
pleted five more booklets on our South and Cen- 
tral American Neighbors. Each is illustrated with 
maps and charts telling just what is going on in 
these neighboring countries. These five booklets 
cover the following countries: Bolivia, Storehouse 
of Metals; Venezuela, Land of Oil; Colombia, 
Land of El Dorado; Brazil; and Cuba, Our Island 
Neighbor. 

If you like concentrated information, not only 
covering history, social advancement as well as 
naturai resources including a grand resource map 
for each one of these countries, then these book- 
lets should be ideal. It seems to me that these 
booklets should be part of your source reference 
library in your classes. 

Here’s how you may have them. You may 
write direct for free copies to The Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Commerce Department 
Building, Washington 25, D.C., or if you prefer 
you may send your request with 1 cent for each 
booklet desired to the Secretary of School Arts 
Family, 1410 Printers Building. This penny covers 
the cost of forwarding your request to the Co- 
ordinator. 


PAN-AMERICAN TRAVELING - EXHIBITS. 
Four excellent Pan-American Exhibits are avail- 
able — 103 paintings displaying Contemporary 
Art of the Western Hemisphere; 75 Latin American 
Prints assembled from 18 countries; a smaller 
exhibit of 25 Latin American Prints assembled 
from 16 countries; and, finally, an exhibit of 23 
Brazilian Prints. 

These exhibits are available to colleges, universi- 
ties, museums, women’s clubs, and art organiza- 
tions throughout the country. If you have such 
organizations in your home town, or neighbor- 
hood, this gives you an opportunity to make a 
combined exhibit for the benefit of the entire 
community. You folks should furnish the publicity, 
the posters, and the work in hanging and telling 
about the exhibit, plus a small exhibit of your 
pupils’ work. It’s a grand way to cooperate with 
one of the local organizations which can obtain 
this exhibit free of charge. The request for this 
exhibit should be addressed to Thomas J. Watson, 
President of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Of course you realize that these 
exhibits have to be scheduled very carefully 
from place to place and that Mr. Watson would 
have to know far ahead if you desired your 
exhibit on a certain date. 

If you have any further questions about these 
exhibits, please get in touch with the secretary af 
the School Arts Family, 1410 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


MORE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH DESIGNS. 
You will remember that in the May ‘Family 
Circle’’ News notes we told you about the 
Pennsylvania German design which had been 
gathered by the Pennsylvania Folk Industries of 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., and printed in five 
pamphlets. Here is a new one, entitled Home 
Craft Course in Pennsylvania German Painted 
Furniture by Roy H. Dundore. 

The price is only $1.00 for the pamphlet. If 
you'd like to have a copy, simply send your 
money direct to the Secretary of the School Arts 
Family, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
Mass. 
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EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION NEWS. |} 
have just received from Vincent A. Roy, Secra. 
tary of the Eastern Arts Association, the news that 
they have decided to hold their 1945 convention 
in New York, April, 5, 6, and 7 at Hotel Pennsy]- 
vania. Dana P. Vaughan, President of the Associ- 
ation and Director of School of Industrial Art, 
Trenton, New Jersey, has already started to work 
on the Program, so the 1945 Convention is under 
way. This year’s bulletins, which are published 
monthly, will be edited by Dr. Italo de Francesco 
of the State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa, 
This is a very live organization, and if you teach 
in the Eastern section of U.S. and are not already 
a member, by all means join now, and send your 
$3.00 membership fee direct to Vincent A. Roy, 
Secretary, 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, New 
York. 


* * * 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION NEWS. Next 
year's convention for the Art Teachers in the 
middle West will probably be at St. Louis. In. 
formation will be available shortly as to plans for 
program and school exhibit. One thing which ig 
always outstanding at every Western Arts Con- 
vention is the exhibit of Art Work done by various 
schools. Meanwhile, in order to keep in step with 
this organization's activities, you may join by 
becoming an active member at only $2.50, which 
may be sent to Joseph K. Boltz, Secretary, Frank- 
tin, Michigan. 

Every Art Teacher in the Middle West will find 
encouragement and will gain professional ad- 
vancement by being a member of this association. 
Don’t hesitate to line up with this group of for- 
ward looking art educators. 


* . . 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS. Blanche A. Byerley 
of Wilton, Conn., has available some excellent 
exhibits of craft work done by the people in our 
Southern Highlands (Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina); Latin American Craft work from 
Guatemala, Peru, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico; Chi- 
nese Designs; Wallpaper from old American 
homes, etc. These exhibits are available at rates 
from $12.50 to $25.00 according to the exhibit 
selected. Have you ever thought of running an 
exhibit of this material in your school, charging a 
small admission fee, so the General Public may 
see how arts and crafts are a part of everyday life? 
Some schools have made a profit from exhibits for 
their art purchase funds, and have killed two birds 
with one stone; first, they have used the money to 
increase their library of art reference information, 
and second, have taken a prominent part in the 
advancement of art in their own community. It 
is the old story that you have to give people 
“Spectacles” in order that they may see the 
wonderful things which have been developed 
through arts and crafts by countries in all sections 
of the globe. And since many of these come from 
South America and other sections of our own 
country, we can impress the general public with 
the rapid strides which arts and crafts have taken 
in our own hemisphere. Remember the address, 
Blanche A. Byerley, Wilton, Conn. 


Office of the Secretary 

School Arts Family 

1410 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
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learn blueprint-reading. 


First, introduce your students to Typhonite 
Eldorado! This preferred tool of professional 
draftsmen delivers lines that are uniform and 
brilliant. It makes clear drawings that translate 
into sharp, easy-to-read blueprints. Typhonite 
Eldorado pencils will give your young students 
pride in their work and pleasure in its execution. 


HERE’S MOUNTING 
CONFIDENCE 
FOR YOUR CLASS! 


Ask your students to draw the correct ortho- 
graphic views of this Fuselage Mounting Bracket. 
They'll derive solid satisfaction from this con- 
centrated problem —and it will help them to 


TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPT., 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 3, 















































SOLUTION: We will send you a free blue- 
print showing the solution of this preb- 
lem. Write to the address below within 
thirty days. Specify Blueprint No. 135-J10. 








N. J. 











Fabric Painting Simplified 
with 
ALPHACOLOR DRY TEMPERA 


Decorate scaris, handkerchiefs, towels, table 
linen and wearing apparel — anything made of 
cloth with gay, washable colors by mixing 
Alphacolor Dry Tempera with Alphacolor Textile 
Liquid. You simply wash cloth, mix colors and 
apply with brush — either stencil or free hand. 

inished work d overnight, doesn't have to 
be “set.” Send $2.50 for large set which in- 
cludes six Alphacolors, Textile Liquid, S ils, 
Stencil Brush il Paper, Stencil i % 
and complete directions. ee for limited 
time only. Address Dept. SA-1044. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OCTOBER NUMBER 


“October in New England, 
And I not there to see 
The glamour of the goldenrod, 
The flame of the maple tree!”’ 
—Odell Shepard 


School Arts was born in New England, there- 
fore we naturally turn to our neighbors for inspira- 
tion in introducing its readers to the good things 
in this October number. Each locality in our be- 
loved country has its own sources of beauty. The 
waving fields of grain in the mid-West; the glori- 
ous colorful poppies of California; the snow- 
capped mountains of Colorado and adjacent 
states; the cotton fields of the Southland—each in 
its own way has an appeal to the heart and the eye 
of its native sons and daughters. To whom, more 
than to teachers of the arts, may we look for in- 
terpretation of the relation of natural beauty to 
the lives of growing boys and girls. 

This month we are interested in Holidays. It 
will be wise to keep this number in a safe place, 
because you will need it when planning your 
drawing lesson or craft work for Columbus Day, 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and Easter. If you cut it up and need 
additional copies, now is the time to order. Edi- 
tions are limited! 

Beginning with Columbus Day, the art teacher, 
classroom teacher, and Principal of the America 
Street School in Providence have cooperated in a 
Columbus Day Project, “Spanning the Ocean,” 
by which it was expected to arouse greater curi- 
osity in the discovery and development of Ameri- 





By combining our Warehouse and Office we are 
now equipped to give you better service 


CRAFT GUILD 


“The House of all Crafts” 
Complete Handicraft Service 


Write for free catalog 
2666 North Halsted Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


























| FIRST 
Film Series 


of Its Kind! 














HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 


(Match Stick Cartooning) 


Series of 6 Instructional Films, based on 
visual method originated by GENE 
BYRNES, creator of “‘Reg'lar Fellers.” 
Drawings and commentary by FRED 
COOPER, formerly art editor of Life. 
Titles are: Match Stick Figures; Heads 
and Expressions; Animals; Action; Hands, 
Feet, Clothing and Drapes; Composition 
and Story. 
In 16mm. Sound and Silent and Film Strips 

Study Guides Available — For Rental and Sale 
Send for information on other arts and crafts films 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept. W, New York 19 
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USE A BETTER LETTERING PEN 
.-. DO A BETTER JOB 





















52 ALL THE TEXT IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS LETTERED 
&2 WITH ESTERBROOK “DRAWLET” LETTERING PENS 
z2 19 different points..cach an accurate 
£2 tool for fast, efficient work........... 
Ee | dupetiot ctafismanstlup has made Citerbiook Mins the 
22 tuognized Mandatd with professionals and sludmls werywhte 
in For clean, sharp edges and a smoother ink stroke 
S55 «dor uniformity and dependable service under 


all conditions..use Esterbrook Drawlet Lettering Pens 
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PEN COMPANY 


THE BROWN BROTHERS, ita 
Toronto, Canada 











HEADLINE REDUCED TO ONE HALF SIZE bstertavuk 
ALL OTHER LETTERING REDUCED ONE QUARTER 
































ca; to trace the progress in ocean transportation; 
to stimulate participation in every worthwhile 
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ze THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE American enterprise. The text and illustrations RAMO wm 
FOR QUALITY... effectively present this idea which involves many Vie ani ich oe Cirle Ce 7 lh 
4 correlated subjects. aes 
Use__ Halloween is the one holiday which gives abi rds wl» seman sched 
license to the ridiculous. John G. Wilkins, art ap ptraet a 
teacher in the high school in Skokie, Illinois, kills Pew your students icon make Jovely, pemmenes 
— two birds with one stone, perhaps more than two, me Beg pee ft Ad we. 
in his illustrated report of mask decorations for — od te oe a yt 
Selene with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
. blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 
ns No turkey for Thanksgiving this year! Instead — prey pte 7 
= ee ee we are making cornhusk dolls. At least, that's FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
aa ae oO D U Cc . Ss what they did in the Clara Barton School, Fargo, Artists’ Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, SA-10-44 
: N. D., and the children seem to be having a ] 
—| > ame Bee - - ges ace glorious time. Rather significant, is it not, a New Bound Volumes of the Famous 
“The Fine Artist Colors the Old England holiday, celebrated in a North Dakota DRYAD HANDICRAFT LEAFLETS 
Masters would have used.’ a bearing the name of a noted New England 39 of the world’s best-loved 
; nurse crafts covered in detail 
@® WATER COLORS 
| @ CRAYONS Christmas, the most universal holiday of all DECORATIVE HANDICRAFTS 
@® SHOW CARD COLORS the year, is given the right of way. No less than HANDICRAFTS for CHILDREN 
$ @ BRUSHES six contributors have given us ideas which will USEFUL Srccenetteee 
@ AQUA PASTELS make the holiday enjoyable as well as mechani- HANDICRAFTS | : saat 
- @ LINOLEUM BLOCKS cally and emotionally helpful. Before reading Cloth 
iE @ AQUAPRINT INKS these fine articles turn to page 38 and study the Bound 1iitesestsrters 3 
Te @® MODELING CLAYS old lithographic print of the Holy Family. The od: 
D “MALFA" OIL AND WATER Beauty of Labor in an ideal home as illustrated $3.85 
fe. COLORS IN TUBES here, should be displayed in every school and pers 
ds home. Now turn to pages 41, 49, 58, 65, which 
ds, WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS illustrate several Christmas novelties embodying sesestes: 
= art and handicraft—splendid ideas for all grades. Invaluable wherever 
. craftwork is under- 
» We E | J R C Oo Mrs. Fenn, on page 51, describes the celebra- itches. Every on 
ale s e tion of Christmas in Mexico. It is a fascinating teacher should own 
ims Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 story which suggested a unit of work done by the me these books. 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. children of a school in Nashville. On the very 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. next page Beula Wadsworth has a page of The Manual Arts Press 
=e PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER Christmas trees from Indian designs. These are ; 
44 (Continued on page 6-a) 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION. ..IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
ee 





y as OF THE largest cities in the U.S. are 
7 located on rivers because these wind- 
ing streams are transportation routes. About 
twenty years before the Civil War, Mississippi 
steamboating was at its height. Later, when 
railroad builders wanted to put a bridge across 
the Mississippi, the rivermen objected. There 
were quarrels; barges and floating logs rammed 
into and destroyed bridge supports. An 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln, helped progress to 
win when he said that land vehicles traveling 
east and west had rights as well as water 
vehicles traveling north and south. The Iron 
Horse gained permission to puff above the 


chugging steamboat. 


Every new form of transportation supple- 


ments the older ones and does what is im- 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


C cation ( 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 





possible for its predecessors. Today, a three- 
dimensional vehicle, the transport plane, travels 
above all forms of two-dimensional surface 


transportation. 


As one result, geography loses its old mean- 
ing and time units replace miles as the measure- 
ment for distances that separate all peoples, 
everywhere on earth. Due to the freedom of 
the transport plane to travel in any direction, 
and due to its velocity, air transportation 
effectively makes the whole world smaller than 
our original thirteen Colonies. This change 
constitutes a great challenge to all thinkers, 
especially to school teachers and administrators. 
Our purpose is to help them. Our periodical, 
“‘Air Age Education News,’’ will keep you 


informed. Please write for a free copy. 


| earch , , 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 





Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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im in their Nazareth dwelling. Handicraft has been man’s ideal achievement down the ages in all 

countries. Alexander the Great, to prevent idleness from destroying his kingdom, decreed it 

™@ was ‘A royal thing to labor.’’ Sophocles declared, ‘‘Without labor nothing prospers.”’ Voltaire 

“™ said, ‘Labor rids us of three great evils—irksomeness, vice, and poverty.’’ Carlyle stated, ‘‘There 

fm is perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in work.”’ William Penn: “It is wholesome to the 

, body and good for the mind, it prevents the fruit of idleness.’ Alexander Hamilton declared, 

— “Genius is the fruit of labor and thought.’”” Bulwer said, “‘Labor, judiciously and continuously 
applied, becomes genius.’ Daniel Webster: “Labor is the great producer of wealth, it moves all other 
causes.” Ulysses S. Grant: “Without labor there would be no government, and nothing to preserve.”’ 
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“™ZEDIEVAL artists, even many of the earlier art craftsmen, depicted the Christmas story with 

the charm and rhythm of poetry. Naturalness and almost photographic realism, fortunately, 

“is no longer considered as an achievement in art subjects for, after all, it is not a difficult 

4 attainment to be an accurate copyist of a scene, but the desirable quality is to bring a 

spiritual, an individual interpretation into each individual's art expression. Such types of 

a artist's compositions in any pictorial subject result in a picture that can live on forever, 

belonging to all time, and not representative of any school, or set as a passing or temporary 

style. Art will live on to greater accomplishments only when the artists of a nation desire 

and labor toward more beautiful, individualistic renderings of their subject matter, so that the beholders of 
their work will catch the same exalted theme of the artist, and the beauty of the accomplishment as a whole. 





At Tilden Technical High School in Chicago the boys prepared 
checkerboards for use in Service Men's Centers and Hospitals 
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Christmas Menus and 
Table Decorations for 
the Army and Navy 


FRANCES LATHAM CLONTZ 
Art Teacher 
Byrd High School, Shreveport, Louisiana 


The art classes of Bryd High School, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, were asked to make Christmas menus and 
table decorations by the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross. 


It was decided that the quickest process for making 
a large amount of copies would be linoleum and silk 
screen printing. The classes made designs from 
which the best three were chosen, blocks were cut 
and the screens made. Many of the students helped in 
the printing of the designs and over 5000 menus 
were made for the Navy's Christmas dinner. 

The Red Cross suggested making Christmas trees 
for table centerpieces for use for the Army's Christ- 
mas. These were made from 8 sections of cardboard 
covered with smaller pieces of green construction 
paper of the same shape, with the white edges of the 
cardboard exposed to represent snow. The trees were 
decorated with Christmas seals and by means of eye- 
let punched holes in each section they were held 
together with red ribbon. They proved to be quite 
attractive and were easily made. 

The classes felt that they had a very interesting 
project as well as one by which they had an oppor- 
tunity to assist in the war effort. 














HALLOWEEN 


JOHN GILBERT WILKINS 
Art Department, Niles Township High School, Skokie, Illinois 


T IS quite possible that not all of us 
‘“@ are familiar with the origin of Hal- 
<9 loween, the eve of “‘All Saint’s Day.” 
\Y@ Today Halloween is a rollicking 
4 playtime but long ago it was a serious 
a occasion. The mystic rites with which 
it is observed originated with the 
Druids. Holy Eve, the Vigil of Samhain, or Celtic Lord 
of Death, is still celebrated in Ireland on October 31. 
According to legend, an assembly occurred of the 
souls which had been condemned to assume animal 
forms during the year. It was also believed that 
fairies and goblins became visible to man as they 
roamed through the darkness of the night. 


The Druids also celebrated their harvest festival 
about this time and many strange ceremonies were 
performed. Eventually they added some of the rites 
asociated with the Roman Festival of Pomona, God- 
dess of the Harvest. Many of these rites are still 
practiced as evidenced in the custom of bobbing for 
apples, roasting chestnuts, etc. 


Several hundred years later, during the Middle 
Ages, the belief developed that Halloween was a time 
when both ghosts and witches were abroad. It was held 
that on this occasion the human spirit was enabled by 
supernatural power to detach itself from the body and 
wander through the realms of space. The witch and 
the black cat were traditional companions of the night. 
The witch also had the power to change herself into a 
black cat nine times, hence the legend of the cat with 
nine lives. This time was considered opportune for 
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fortune telling or divining the future, especially in 
one’s love affairs and mystics of the unknown. 


The jack-o-lantern carved from a pumpkin is of un- 
certain origin. It may be explained by the story of a 
miser named Jack who was condemned to walk the 
earth with a lantern until the Day of Judgment, or it 
may be an imitation of the ghostly will-o-the-wisp or 
the flickering light that appears over marshes. 


This descriptive lore dates back to the seventh 
century and serves as a rich background to excite 
and stimulate one’s imagination for weird and 
grotesque creations. 


It has been said that imagination is one of man’s 
greatest assets; it would be a drab world if we lost 
this youthful instinct. Imagination brings new ideas 
and develops and refines old experiences. Imagina- 
tion is the soul of creation, with knowledge and judg- 
ment serving as a guide to success. 


The mask decorations that are illustrated with this 
article are examples of pure imagination, and were a 
thrill to the students who created them. 


There are many schools throughout the country 
which have not attempted this problem in a serious 
way. With this in mind, we might offer a few sugges- 
tions that should help one desiring to experiment in 
this most flexible medium. The pumpkin carves easily 
and may, therefore, be used as subject material for 
even the lower grades as well as for high school or 
adult work. 





Tools and materials are quite common; a sharp 
kitchen knife, or an old short butcher knife may be 
used for carving. Upholsterers’ sea moss, cotton, or 
old rags may be used for hair, whiskers, etc.; old 
whisk-broom straws, dried grass, etc., may also serve 
as whiskers. Various types of gourds, large pickles, 
green tomatoes, etc., may serve as ears, nose, horns, 
etc., when cut and securely fastened with long nails. 
Large staples or wire cut and shaped like staples serve 
to secure hair and whiskers in place. The eyebrows, 
lines around the eye, iris, and lips are usually painted 
black. Parts of the face and spots on the upper lip may 
be painted white. Enamels or poster colors may be 
used for color decorations. If poster colors are used it 
will be necessary to use heavy colors, worked into the 
brush on a bar of laundry soap. Soap in the color 
will help cut the natural oil of the pumpkin and aid 
in keeping the color from crawling. 


Carving procedure—this should be done in pro- 
gressive steps. First, a sketch should be worked out 








on paper to fit the shape of the pumpkin. This may 
now be drawn with chalk on the pumpkin. Next, cut 
through the pumpkin skin about one-half inch deep, 
all around the face about one inch back of eyes and 
mouth (A). At (B) the lines about the eyes, eyebrows, 
and mouth, cut one-quarter inch deep. Now remove 
all the skin outside of these areas, but do not remove 
the skin on these parts. The area (C) for teeth should 
be one-half inch deep. The area (D) back of teeth and 
eyes is cut all the way through. The teeth and eyes are 
now finished. The hair, ears, nose, etc., may be cut 
and fastened in place. It is now ready for paint. It 
may be lighted from the inside with candle or electric 
light by cutting a hole in the back. There is no end 
to the creative possibilities in this medium. 


Gelatin molds may be made from excellent results, 
then cast in plaster and painted to simulate pumpkins. 
For the older students this is excellent experience and 
has proven of some value for sale in the open market 
It is fun—try it. 





CISSORS, paste, some scraps of colored paper! This is all the material necessary for an 
eighth grade to enjoy a real creative art lesson. 

The basic mask is designed first, using the half hold principle; then the decorating follows 
and therein lies the opportunity for numerous experiments. Spirals, curls, bearded chins, 
extended noses, protruding tongues, curly lashes, jovial eyebrows, and unusual teeth. All 
lend an interesting decorative quality to these Halloween Masks. 

Ruth N. Wild, Art Instructor 
Elementary School Number 1, 
Buffalo, New York 
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SPANNING THE 
OCEAN 


A Columbus Day Project by 
Grade 3B 


of the America Street School 
Providence, Rhode Island 


IRENE M. FUREY, Classroom Teacher 
HAZEL S. ALLENSON, Art Teacher 
BERTHA L. FEELEY, Principal 










F. Books recommended by the librarian 
were listed by the book committee and later 
borrowed from the library for class use. 

G. Numerous other worth-while books 
were borrowed from the library and read 
as a result of the interest that had been 
stimulated by the librarian’s brief book 
reviews. 

H. A profitable visit to the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library was enjoyed by the group. 

Note: Sufficient information was gained 
from this research to enable the pupils to 
make plans, and to form committees to 
carry on the work. 





OLUMBUS DAY celebration was III. CORRELATED SUBJECTS: 
the stimulus which prompted this 


; A. Language: 
project. 


l. Oral and written stories. 





I. OBJECTIVES: 2. The presentation of an original play: ‘‘The 
A. General First Voyage of Columbus.”’ 
1. To arouse a growing curi- 3. Class discussion: 
osity in the discovery and development of a. The length of time it took Columbus to 
America. cross the ocean. 
2. To trace the progress in ocean transportation b. The shortest time in which the ocean can 
from the time of Columbus to the present day. be crossed. 
B. Specific c. Ways in which the ocean is spanned to- 
1. To stimulate the pupils to keep up with our day: (1) Ocean liner, (2) Destroyer, (3) 
changing times. Submarine, (4) Freighter, (5) Airplane, 
II. RESEARCH: (6) Dirigible. 


d. A comparison of the speed of the ships of 


A. Duri al readin iod a st f th 
uring an oral reading period & siory of te Columbus with the speed of other sailing 


voyages of Columbus was read by the class. 


B. Pictures of Columbus and his ships were col- vessels. 
lected. Other pictures were added to this collection e. The fame of clipper ships for their speed. 
from time to time: steamships, submarines, modern f. The greater speed of steamships. 
airplanes, dirigibles, etc. g. The undreamed-of speed of our modern 
C. The poem “Columbus” was clipped from a aircraft. 


newspaper and read to the class. 


D. Books from the school library were read. B. Geography: 


E. A librarian from the Boys’ and Girls’ Library 1. Informal study of the globe: 
(Providence Public Library) was invited to address a. Becoming familiar with the location of the 
the class as a part of her school visiting program. continents and the oceans. 
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b. Tracing the route of Columbus. 
c. Tracing global skyways of today. 


C. Spelling: 
1. Learning the meaning of unfamiliar words 
found in the reading matter related to the unit. 
2. Learning the spelling of this new vocabulary. 


D. Art: 
1. Illustrations: 
a. Individual crayon drawings: ships and 
planes; sailors and aviators. 
2. Murals: 
a. The ships of Columbus 
b. A clipper ship. 
c. An ocean liner. 
d. A destroyer. 
e. An airplane. 
(Dry powder paint was used in this group activity.) 
3. Design and Color: 
a. Bulletin board arrangements. 
b. Drawn and cut letters. 
c. Book jackets. 
d. Cover for OUR CLASS BOOK. 
4. Construction of the Santa Maria 
(Group Activity). 


The hull of the ship was built of cardboard. After 
the shape was planned and the cardboard cut and 
joined, the hull was held in place while orange crates 
were arranged inside the boat in the proper position 
to hold the cardboard firm. 
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Flagstafls made excellent masts. Three low stools 
with a hole bored in each were used to hold the masts 
in the proper position. To step the masts, the group 
found it necessary to nail to the floor under each stool 
a small block of wood with a hole in the center. To 
hold the bowsprit in place, a hole was bored in an 
orange crate, and adhesive tape was used. 

The sails—made of tag stock—were tacked to 
curtain sticks, which in turn were attached to the 
masts with adhesive tape. Designs were cut out and 
pasted to the sails. 

.The paintirg of the ship was the final step in the 
construction of the Santa Maria. 


IV. OUTCOMES: 


A. Increased ability in art expression. 

B. More intelligent use of newspaper clippings. 

C. Desire to make a further study of ocean trans- 
portation with the view of becoming better acquainted 
with its important role in our present world crisis. 

D. Stronger inclination toward becoming air- 
minded Americans. 

E. Better understanding of the war and greater 
admiration for its heroes. 

F. A growing tendency to purchase war stamps 
regularly. 

Note: To furnish a lively impetus for our SAVE, 
SERVE AND CONSERVE DRIVE, the class conceived 
the idea of converting the Santa Maria to the set-up 
shown in one of the photographs. 


CORNHUSK DOLLS 
for THANKSGIVING 


ADELE RULIFFSON, Art Teacher 
Clara Barton School, Fargo, North Dakota 


HE old colonial custom of making 
cornhusk dolls was revived by the 
fifth and sixth grade art club of the 
Clara Barton School, Fargo, North 
Dakota. Some of the children hiked 
to nearby farms and others to the 
seed and grain company to gather 
sacks of dried husks. They chose large light ones and 
a few reddish brown for contrast. The only additional 
material needed was wire and raffia. 

Each member finished one or two figures at the 
first meeting. Dishpans of water quickly softened the 
husks and the work began. 

In making the dolls several layers of large smooth 
husks are laid with edges curving upward and pointed 
ends at the tops. The skirt bottoms are evened off 
with scissors. This layer forms the back of the skirt 
and body and should be about eight or ten inches 
wide at the bottom. Wrap a wire long enough for 
both arms with several husks and tie each end with 
raffia. Lay these ‘arms’ across the bottom layer of 
husks about three inches from the top and place 
another layer of husks over this with edges curving 
downward. Cut the bottoms of the skirt front to match 
the back. If an apron is desired, place a short wide 

















husk on top. This may be cut in points at the bottom 
to represent a ruffle. The doll is then tied firmly with 
raffia under the arms and a bowknot in the back. 
Bend the points at the top down to the shoulders and 
tie just above the arms, forming the head. Fashion a 
cornhusk bonnet and tie it on with a raffia bow under 
the chin. Tuck some cornsilk hair under the bonnet. 
While the figure is wet bend into position to hold 
a cornhusk baby or broom or basket. Some may carry 
bittersweet or Japanese lanterns from the backyards 
at home. One little lady could carry hand-dipped can- 
dles made on strings hung from a toothpick. The 
skirt is fluffed out and packed underneath with crum- 
pled newspaper to hold hooped shape while drying. 
The Pilgrim men are started the same as the ladies. 
The skirt is divided and wrapped from knee to toe. A 
heavy wire from waist to toe makes it possible to 
bend the end of the legs up for feet which are wired 
to a cardboard standard. A black paper hat and belt 
with white collar and cuffs completes the costume. 
These dolls were so successful that the club earned 
enough money selling them to buy its year’s supply of 
materials. The figures were displayed in a loca] bank 
window and lent themselves effectively to several 
banquet tables. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS... 











A free-hand 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


by a nine-year-old student of 
Miss Jessie Todd at University 
Elementary School, Chicago. 
Direct creative drawings are 
the most successful Christmas 
cards for younger students. 

















CHRISTMAS 
Well-designed 
PANEL 





by a fifteen-year-old Dutch stu- 
dent from one of the schools of 
Holland. This type of design is 
excellent for cut paper or lino- 
leum block technique. 


CRAYON BATIK 
GREETINGS 


RUTH M. FREYBERGER, Art Supervisor 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


A sixth grade project of unusual success was the 
making of crayon batik Christmas cards. The results 
were exceedingly gratifying to the pupils for their 
greetings had a professional appearance and had the 
additional quality of being personal. 

Subjects for the designs were secured from various 
sources—wrapping paper, shop displays, motifs sug- 
gested by the holiday season. After the outline was 
drawn in pencil on the rough side of the drawing 
paper it was then colored in bright colored wax 
crayons such as green, red, blue, yellow, and orange. 
Purple, brown, and black were avoided. Very little 
background should be left white. Black ink was then 
painted over the entire surface taking the strokes in 
one direction. The wax resists the ink. A sharp tool 
as the point of a scissors was used to produce line 
effects—the strokes were taken diagonally from left 
to right and vice versa. The closer the lines are 
spaced the more delicate the finished effect. The 
results in some instances resembled tapestry em- 
broidery. 

These were mounted on a fold of colored paper 
and matching envelopes were made for them. 









CHRISTMAS PROJECTS... 












































The Christmas parade was a gay occasion. For it we used material on hand. Wrapping paper, colored construction paper 
and tempera paint. Each child designed his own costume. The keenest enthusiasm and holiday spirit invaded the class- 
room during this project. Jessie Todd, University Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 
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OR nine nights preceding Christmas 
min Mexico, the repeating of the pil- 

fi grimage takes place. The origin of this 
gem idea is from the Biblical story of the 
nine-day journey of Joseph and the 
Blessed Virgin from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem, seeking lodging from inn to inn. 
So, a group of friends, each of the nine nights, form a 
procession, even small children taking part, and go to 
the homes of their friends seeking entrance. 


They find a lighted house and hospitality on the 
ninth night and enter, carrying lighted candles and 
little clay images to represent the Nativity scene. They 
form a group and sing songs with deep reverence as 
we do here in America. 


Then comes the breaking of the pifiata, a noisy, 
hilarious game, dear to the heart of every child. It is 
the ‘‘Mexican Christmas Tree,” filled with all the 
sweets and gifts that the shops can offer. 


The pifiata is made of clay or heavy paper in 
varied, fantastic shapes of many colors and brightly 
bedecked with Christmas decorations and hung from 
the ceiling. 


All the guests assemble around the pifiata. One is 
blindfolded, whirled around three times, then given a 
long pole and a chance to break the pifiata. Each 
person has a try until someone is successful, then 
there is a wild scramble for his share of the gifts. The 
party progresses far into the night with singing and 
dancing. 


Christmas day is a day for church attendance and 
not for giving gifts. The giving of gifts takes place on 
January 6. On this eve the children prepare for bed 
with as much enthusiasm as American children do for 
Santa Claus. 


(The scenes on the rest of the mural show the guests 
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dancing in the open court, also a section of desert 
with mountains in the distance and Indians in the 
foreground to add local color, and completing the 
mural is a mission where the Mexicans attend church 
on Christmas Day.) 


We were studying South American ways of life at 
about the same time, someone in the class suggested a 
mural on Christmas in South America. The idea was 
not workable, due to the lack of reference material on 


the holiday itself. 


After listening to a most interesting person, who 
had lived in Mexico, tell of Mexico’s way of cele- 
brating the holiday, the students were anxious to try a 
Christmas mural on just the one neighboring country 
to the south of us. 


The length of the mural, approximately 30 feet, was 
determined by the length of our bulletin board from 
which the students hung the heavy wrapping paper. 


After a study of the story itself, and much research 
on Mexican dress, homes, and way of living, each 
student submitted large sketches on plain newsprint of 
his and her conception of the five scenes finally de- 
cided upon. The student who did the best sketch of 
each scene was named chairman, the rest being 
allowed to work where they felt they would enjoy it 
the most, working, of course, in cooperation with each 
chairman. 


The scenes were again sketched on the mural, 
making some changes in arrangement and spacing, 
and holding discussions and constructive criticism at 
the close of each day’s work. The painting was exe- 
cuted in colored chalk and poster paint in powder 
form, which we found to be particularly fine for large 
areas, such as sky, mountains and ground, applying 
the powder paint with cotton and large and small felt 
pads. 












CHRISTMAS TREES FROM INDIAN DESIGNS 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH, Art Hobbies Workshop, Tucson, Arizona 































Utilizing decorative motifs we have inherited from the Southwestern 
Indian as inspiration for creative designing of the Christmas tree will 
prove a game of surprising fascination; and results will often be found 
adaptable to white-line linoleum block cutting (see first design above) 
for printing seals and holiday wrappings. Free-hand round-pen 
sketches of such designs for Christmas purposes will also be found 
interesting. The above designs show how it is done. 





A HOLIDAY COOKIE BOOK 


BERNICE V. SETZER 


PATTERNS 
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As all little children love cookies, the Holiday cookie book proved 
one of our most exciting projects and the children eagerly carried 
them home as gifts for Mother. There were Halloween recipes, 
cookies for patriotic holidays, Easter and Thanksgiving, as well as 
those shown above. The recipes and cut-out shapes of cookies were 
on one page with an illustration for the Holiday opposite. All was 
done in bright cut paper and the finished books had a true Holiday 
spirit. 










CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS 


by students of Bernice Setzer in the Des 
Moines, Iowa, schools. Such ornaments may 
be made of gaily painted carved wood or 
plaster of paris. 


A CHRISTMAS CRECHE 


also by the Des Moines students. The figures 
were cut of ply wood and decorated with 
tempera paint, stickers, and then coated with 
shellac. 








TOY BIRDS FROM SCRAP PLY WOOD 

WITH GAY CREATIVE. DESIGNS. 

MADE UNDER SUPERVISION OF 

BERNICE SETZER, DES MOINES, 
TOWA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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BURLAP STRIPS GAILY CROSS — 
STITCHED WITH YARN RESULTED 
IN HANGINGS OF UNUSUAL DEC- 
ORATIVE QUALITY. ALSO BY 
STUDENTS OF DES MOINES 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS : 








YARN EMBROIDERY 





FRIEDA K. McGUIRE, Los Angeles, California 


UPPLIES and materials needed for 
this type of embroidery are very 
simple and inexpensive. Yarn, 
needles, cloth, a pair of scissors, and 
a thimble are all that are required. 





Four-ply Germantown yarn is the 
best yarn to use. Small 4 oz. balls or skeins are 
inexpensive, and it is usually better to have a 
variety of colors in these small amounts than larger 
amounts of fewer colors. 


The best needles are chinelle needles, sizes 17, 18 
or 19. However, tapestry needles will do, especially 
when working on loose woven materials, such as 
burlap or any loose woven materials. 


All of the articles illustrated may be made with 
used or salvaged materials. Old woolen coats or 
shirts make bonnets, mittens, and jackets. Burlap from 
gunny sacks, which have been thoroughly washed and 
bleached to get out the printing on them, make bags 
and purses. Washed and bleached grain, flour or 
sugar sacks make aprons and pot holders. 


Other suitable materials are monks’ cloth for bags, 
unbleached muslin for aprons or pot holders, lawn or 
similar materials for aprons, and loose woven silks or 
rayons. Close woven or stiff materials break or fray 
the yarn. 


It is not necessary to know any very elaborate or complicated 
embroidery stitches. It is better to know a few simple stitches and 
to use them in interesting combinations and with a variety of colors. 
Chain stitch, lazy daisy, Y-stitch, running stitch, blanket stitch, 
cross stitch, featherstitch, couching stitch and catch stitch are 
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easy to learn and work up quickly. A more interesting effect is 
obtained with a variety of stitches than by using only one stitch. 


The chief value and great beauty of yarn embroidery lies in its 
possibilities for originality of designs and color schemes. The 
simplest design is based on a rectangular unit. Repeating the unit 
in a row makes borders and repeating the rows makes all-over 
designs. A single unit may be a conventionalized flower motif 
which breaks up the area in an interesting way, fills the space and 
uses a variety of embroidery stitches. The design should be suit- 
able to the article to be made. 


As in a good design, a color scheme is also necessary. A color 
scheme may consist of one, two, or more harmonious colors. The 
colors of yarn to be used depend somewhat on the background 
color. They should harmonize with it. A safe rule to follow in 
choosing a multi-colored scheme is to choose a dominant color, 
which harmonizes with background, a small amount of its opposite, 
and smaller amounts of one or more related colors of both the 
dominant and its opposite. 


Applying the design to the material is somewhat of a problem. 
If it is possible to use a pencil on the material, draw design or 
enough of the design to enable the worker to do the embroidery, 
free-hand. 


Coarse materials may be marked with crayon, but care should be 
taken in the drawing or else the crayon marks may show. How- 
ever, crayon may be removed with cleaning fluid. Using carbon 
paper is not advised for it smudges the material unless handled 
very carefully. On dark materials, tailor’s chalk may be used, but 
since it rubs off rather easily, mark out only small amounts of 
design at a time. Usually after working one unit it will be neces- 
sary to mark out only the important squares or rows of the design. 


In most of the articles to be made, the embroidery is done first 
and then the article is put together. Care should be taken to keep 
embroidery from puckering or gathering the material. Press the 
embroidery on the wrong side with damp cloth before putting the 
article together. Jackets and aprons may be made up first, and 
then embroidered. 


Below is a key explaining the embroidery stitches used in the 
sketches. 
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HROUGH use of the twisted crepe 

paper many decorative, useful ideas 

“™@ may be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of expense. 

™ Cut the crepe paper about one- 
half inch wide for use in the twister. 


BUTTONS 


Take either wooden buttons or 
cardboard discs of the size desired. Spread glue on 
the surface and apply twisted crepe in circular, spiral, 
or floral designs. Finish with coat of clear shellac or 
lacquer. A matchstick, toothpick, etc., may be used 
for a tool to push the crepe in place. 
























PICTURE FRAMES 


Very attractive picture frames may be made with 
this method by placing glue on an old frame and 
applying twisted crepe in various designs. Finish with 
clear shellac. 


PORTFOLIO COVERS 

Run crepe paper about one-half inch wide through 
twister. By using scraps of various colored crepe 
papers many original designs can be composed. 


GIFTS OF CREPE PAPER porotny M. CLARKE, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Apply glue on sheet of heavy cardboard or note- 
book cover. Punch holes for placing ties. Then with a 
matchstick, orange stick, bobby pin or similar tool, 
push the varied color papers into intricate or simple 
patterns as wished. 

Tie portfolio with twisted paper or raffia. 

Shellac if desired. 


SPOOL WEAVING WITH CREPE PAPER 


Use a large spool with four firm, sturdy nails about 
three-quarters inch long, nailed at intervals on the 
top. Allow six inches allowance of twisted crepe 
paper at bottom of spool, then place thread up through 
hole in center. 

To start, wrap thread around a nail from right to 
left, passing back around right of next nail. Wind in 
this method until all four nails are ready to begin 
weaving. 

Place thread above first loop and with hairpin or 
safety pin, loop the bottom loop over the top thread 
and also nail top. This completes the process. As the 
weaving progresses the cord may be made into table 
mats, purses, decorative trimming around picture 
frames, portfolio covers, boxes, etc. For durability a 
coat of clear shellac or lacquer may be applied. 
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IRTICLES that can be made of raffia 
are almost endless and, due to the 
scarcity of metals, it is patriotic to 
use this colorful substitute. It is also 
lots of fun to work with raffia, espe- 
cially when the articles made are 
to be used for personal adornment. 

The original models shown on page 6] are vibrant 
with color and dramatic in design. They are made in 
one of the easiest of all uses of raffia—the three-strand 
braid—combined with a few simple embroidery 
stitches. An attractive feature of fashioning these 
articles is that they make a big showing for the time 
spent, and the chosen piece of costume jewelry is 
completed while interest is still at a high pitch. 

Here are my directions, which you will find simple 
and easy to follow: 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


Materials—The materials required for the accessories shown 
in the accompanying photograph are: 
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1 Package of raffia in an assortment of colors 

1 Raffia needle 

|. yd. buckrum and scraps of material for backing articles 
lg yd. cross-stitch canvas for embroidered motifs 


Preparation of Raffia—Dampen the raffia as you work. This 
makes it pliable and tough. Wrap in a damp newspaper, keeping 
the colors apart so that one will not stain the other. Choose the 
long, heavy strands and smooth them out from end to end like 
ribbons, wiping them down with a soft cloth. Work with six strands 
to the braid (two to each section). If fine strands are used the 
number should be increased to keep the braid of uniform size. 

Braiding—Start the braid by tying the hard ends of the raffia 
together. In working from the hard end, you work with the grain 
and avoid spliting and tearing. The fiber is shiny on one side and 
dull on the other, so should be used with the shiny side out as 
much as possible. 

Being a natural product, raffia comes in different lengths, so 
you may have to add an occasional strand to complete the braid. 
This is done by placing the new strand beside the end of the one 
you are extending, then working them together for a short distance 
and cutting off the loose ends. 

Attach the raffia to a hook or pin it to a convenient board with a 
thumb-tack while you are braiding. Braid firmly, but not too 
tightly. Secure the ends of the braid by winding with a piece of 
raffia and tying, or by threading the pieces into a needle and 
working them into the braid. 

Sewing—To sew the braids together use a thin, strong strand 
of raffia in a matching color and weave back and forth with a slip 
stitch. This stitch follows the lines of the braid and should not show 
from the right side. 


TURTLE 

To make this model prepare the raffia braid as directed above. 
You will need one yard of brown for the top, thirty inches of 
natural for the bottom, and eight inches of bright green for the 
feet. A strand of red makes the eyes. 

Sew the braid around and around, starting in the center, to 
make the top and bottom. The top extends about one-eighth inch 
beyond the bottom. These sections are joined with a saddle stitch 
in the natural raffia and stuffed with cotton. The feet of braided 
green and the head and tail of brown are attached to the top 
section before joining the two. Embroider two small stitches in 
red raffia for eyes. 

When finished, the turtle measures approximately two and one- 
half inches in length and breadth of shell, feet are one-half inch 
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long, head and neck measure about three-quarters of an inch, 
and tail is one-quarter inch long. 


HORSE'S HEAD 

A favorite motif in lapel pins is a horse’s head, which may be 
worked out interestingly in braided raffia. This one requires about 
one yard of natural braid, twenty-eight inches of brown braid, a 
strand of bright red raffia, and a small brown button. When fin- 
ished, the head measures four inches from tip of nose to top of 
mane, and three and one-half inches across the face and mane. 

Make a pencil sketch and cut a paper pattern according to these 
measurements. Baste the braid in position, starting with the tied 
end at the base of the neck, turning at the tip of the nose, and 
working back to the neck, finishing the row with a tied end. Six 
rows of braid make the head. When basted, sew them together as 
directed above and clip the ends in an even line. 

To make the mane, fold the brown raffia braid in one-inch loops 
and attach to the neck with a stitch in each loop. Remove the 
paper pattern. The side next to the paper is the right side of the 
lapel pin. Sew the eye in place and make the bridle of red raffia. 
Attach a backing of buckrum, cut to fit the head, and covered with 
rayon or cotton fabric in red or natural color. Attach a small safety 
pin to the back. 


RAFFIA HAT 

This gay summer hat is only three inches in diameter and has a 
one-half inch crown. It requires about one yard of natural braid, 
sewed around and around, starting in the center of the crown. It is 
embroidered in field flowers in red, blue, and yellow, with bright 
green leaves and stems. A piece of narrow black velvet ribbon is 
run through the crown to make the streamers, by which it is pinned 
to the lapel of a coat or attached to a sweater. 


HEART LAPEL PIN 

This popular design is made of two heart-shaped motifs, joined. 
It calls for about two yards of bright red braided raffia. Here, again, 
cut a paper pattern and baste the braid in place before joining. In 
this pattern, working from the outside toward the center gives best 
results. Make the front and back sections identical and join with 
an over-and-over stitch. Stuff lightly with cotton just before com- 
pleting the joining. Attach a bow made from an eight-inch braid, 
and fasten a safety pin on the back. 

The heart idea is also effective in ear clips, necklaces, hatpins 
and other costume jewelry. 


HATPINS 

Use any available hatpins as a foundation and pad the heads 
with raffia by winding and catching in place with a few stitches. 

For the round pins here make a twelve-inch braid, secure at the 
top, with the raw ends turned in, wind around and around, sewing 
in shape as you go. Fasten the end next to the hatpin by threading 
the strands of raffia in your needle and working them back into the 
head. Clip the ends closely. Embroider in bright or plain flowers, 


DANCING DOLL 

Bright red, royal blue, and natural raffia make this quaint danc- 
ing doll lapel pin. It is four inches tall. And it is so easy to make. 

Start with twenty-four eight-inch pieces of raffia, tie in the 
center and fold over double to form the front and back of the doll. 
Measure down one-half inch and tie at the neck, then measure 
half an inch down and tie at the waist with bright red. Cut twelve 
pieces of royal blue raffia and tie together at either end with red 
for the arms. Slip through the body between the front and back, 
extending to either side. Fray out the skirt. Make the hat of a 
circle of braided blue raffia one and one-half inches in diameter. 
Make a stitch in red for the doll’s mouth and a stitch in brown for 
each eye. 

This design is inspired by the delicate, cameo-like costume 
jewelry made in Barbados. 

To copy the brooch shown here draw an oval two inches by one 
and one-half inches on a piece of cross-stitch canvas or tapestry 
canvas. Make two roses one-half inch in diameter and two roses 


one-quarter inch, using orange and yellow raffia. These are made 
simply by winding the narrow strands of raffia into rosebud shapes, 
using the orange center surrounded by yellow in one and the 
yellow surrounded by orange in the other. The smaller buds are 
made of a solid color, one orange and one yellow. Group and sew 
on canvas as illustrated, fill in the background with long stitches in 
bright green and clusters of French knots in royal blue, yellow, 
orange, turquoise, red, and natural raffia. 


Press the motif from the wrong side, with a warm, not hot—iron, 
using a softly padded board and giving the motif a slightly convex 
face. Apply two coats of shellac. Colorless nail gloss will do. 
Make a backing of buckrum to fit, cover with ecru rayon or sateen, 
attach with fine slip stitches, and sew a small safety pin lengthwise 
across back. 

Hair clips, earrings, heart-shaped brooches, hairpins, and hat 
pins may be worked out interestingly in this Barbados style jewelry. 
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JUNGLE JEWELRY 






ANN NOWATZKI, Fergus County High School, Lewiston, Montana 


ERE is no need to use manufactured 
goods when so many natural ma- 
terials are available for holiday 
gifts. Have you tried making jungle 
jewelry? If you have not already 
done so, then try it now. Gather 
some of the myriads of leaves, cones, 
seeds, shells, corn, nuts, and bits of wood about you, 
and you have all the materials necessary. Now gather 
about you your craftsmen, and spend some fascinating 
hours in creative work. 





The students never stuck to their original ideas, 
but improved them with many novel variations till 
their necklaces, boutonnieres, or pins were to their 
liking. 

We soon found that many of the woodsy things 
needed a touch of color, so the children brought in 
old beads, trinkets, chains, buttons, and pieces of 
leather. Other parts we painted to suit our fancy. We 
found the shells rather difficult to drill; also they were 
dull until we discovered, if we put them in a coffee 
can with sawdust and pumice powder and shook them 
well, they came out polished and shiny. 


As our ideas grew, we no longer stuck to materials 
from the woods alone, but looked about us for com- 





mon everyday things or waste materials. We made 
necklaces out of painted toy clothespins strung onto 
a strap of leather; we made them out of dowels in 
various sizes, through which holes were drilled, cut 
into right lengths and strung after being painted 
desired colors. We also made them out of pieces of 
victrola records that had been heated and cut into 
interesting shapes; and we made them of shell 
macaroni and, last of all, out of pieces of licorice with 
colored beads between. The latter, however, we cov- 
ered with colorless nail polish in the interests of 
sanitation. 


We made great varieties of pins and boutonnieres. 
When we had more than our own group needed we 
sold them to other students and to the people about 
town. In this way we built up a nice little fund for our 
art club. We cut animal shapes and faces out of un- 
usual bits of wood; some we left in natural color and 
waxed or shellacked; others we covered with bright 
fuzzy rayon. We were able to procure pin backs for 
two cents apiece. Our boutonnieres we made of 
leather cut into leaf shapes adding strips of leather cut 
to suggest vines and decorating them with small pine 
cones and red and blue beads suggesting berries. 
These boutonnieres were some of our best sellers and 
we could scarcely keep up with the demand. 














SAWDUST JEWELRY 






BARBARA DRUMMOND, Pacific Grove, California 


CARTON of sawdust is easily 
obtained at any lumber mill or wood 
yard, and can be magically con- 
verted, by an enthusiastic art class, 
into all kinds of clever costume 
jewelry. The project is simple 
enough for elementary school 
children, and is enjoyed by boys and girls alike. A 
mixture of sawdust and glue is made, from which 
lapel ornaments, link bracelets, buttons, etc., may be 
modeled. 


A pound of glue flakes (white) will be sufficient 
for a class of twenty-five or thirty children. Put the 
flakes in a kettle and cover with water, about one inch 
above the flakes. Put over a low flame and let the 
glue melt—stirring now and then. When melted, and 
the thickness of cream, mix with sawdust to make a 
wet, thick mixture. Let it stand until cool and jellied, 
when it is ready to use. When modeling, dip fingers 





in water once in a while to help in smoothing. 


Bunches of strawberries, cherries, or acorns make 
attractive lapel ornaments. These are modeled from 
the mixture, and a loop of raffia or a bent pin stuck 
in the top of each to tie to raffia stems. When dry 
they may be sandpapered, if desired, and then 
painted realistically with poster paint, water colors or 
enamel, then varnished. Strawberries or acorns may 
also be tied along a braid of raffia to make a neck- 
lace—or may be sewed to a dress as ornamental 
buttons. 


The mixture may be patted out flat and cut into 
oblong or triangular forms with a knife dipped in 
water; or a bottle top can be used like a cookie cutter. 
Links for bracelets can be made with a bent pin in 
each end to thread raffia through. 

If the mixture in the kettle gets too dry after a few 
days, it can be softened easily by adding a little 
water and heating it again. 
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JOSIE DI MAGGIO.. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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GIFTS FROM DISCARDED GLASS 


MILDRED ROGERS, Oklahoma School for Deaf, Sulphur, Oklahoma 





materials are both expensive 
and scarce, and since we are get- 
ting the habit of using up waste 
materials, I couldn't pass by a pile 
of discarded strips of glass lying on 
the glass cutter’s table in the 
carpenter shop. More odd pieces 
were in the waste basket. I brought a large box of the 
glass to the art room without having any idea of how 
to use it. Before long we thought of two projects 
which we carried out. 


First we made glass place cards. Using a glass 
cutter, we cut strips of glass 14% by 34% inches. Using 
some glass etching paste, we frosted the lower half of 
the strips. One can write the names on this section 
with a lead pencil. We decorated the whole panel 
with enamel paints. We used a simple block design of 
green and white, but flower decorations could be used 
very effectively. Stands for the place cards were 
made of pipestem cleaners. 


The second project entailed a little more effort but 
was successful. All children like wind chimes, and 
my pupils were eager to follow my suggestion of 
trying to make some. First we made six glass oblongs 
and six squares and painted simple flower designs on 
them. We also cut two circles from heavy cardboard 
which we also painted. We used enamel paints for the 
glass and cardboard, tou. When the paint was dry, we 
glued 15-inch strings to the glass sections. To make 
them even more secure, we tied knots in the ends of 
the strings and fastened small strips of gummed tape 
across the string just above the knots. When this was 
completed, we made 12 slits at even intervals around 
the two circles to hold the strings in place. Before 
fastening the glass sections to the circles, we ran a 
heavy cord through the centers of the cardboard discs 
and knotted it to hold the circles in place. Then the 
12 strings were fastened to the center cord, arranged 
around the circles, and fitted into the slits. We hung 
the chimes in our room and enjoyed them for a long 
time. 
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VALENTINE DAY 
IS NOT FAR AWAY 


BERNICE V. SETZER, Art Supervisor 
Des Moines Public Schools 


Des Moines, lowa 


mmr ARE ALL thoroughly convinced 
% that ‘‘essentials’’ are the things for 
which we should spend our money 
these days, buying war stamps and 
4 bonds with all the rest of our income. 
This does not mean, however, that 
some of our best loved traditions in 
observing some of our “special 
occasion days” should be swept away with, ‘‘Oh, well, 
I can't afford to do the things I used to do.’’ Of course 
we can’t; in fact, we don’t want to, because we are 
living today, and that means meeting today's needs. 
Now St. Valentine’s Day is not far off and everyone 
loves a valentine, young and old alike. To make a 
personal valentine for a special friend is much more 
fun than to casually buy one at the counter. Just a little 
imagination and ingenuity mixed in with some bits of 
colored paper, paper doilies, gay colored cotton prints, 
cardboard and wood, and even cookie dough, candies 
and icings make wonderfully alluring valentines. 
Children find great joy in making unique valen- 
tines for their parents and perhaps for their own 
friends or even for grandmother. Heart-shaped pins 
made of very small pieces of wood with a distinctive 
applied design carved or painted on the surface of the 
wood make charming and useful gifts. Water color or 
tempera paint can be applied on wood quite easily 
and a thin coat of clear shellac or wax protects-the 
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paint. (Shellac is difficult to get now but there are 
good substitutes on the market.) And so Mother wears 
a heart on the lapel of her coat or as a “brooch’”’ on 
her dress. 














IALENTINES of cut paper with small heart stickers used in an all- 
over design, or cut paper combined with a small bit of cotton 
print, paper doily and a snapshot of the young artist produce a 
gift Valentine. 


Cut paper with gay crayon borders of creative design are 
always enjoyed by young students. 














Bernice Setzer, Art Supervisor 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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EASTER WINDOWS 


LOIS LEAS, Art Supervisor BERYL ORR, Assistant Principal 
Lincoln School, Middletown, Ohio 


S OUR APPROACH to this cut paper problem we studied windows of the Romanesque and 
Gothic periods. To these we added the dignified Easter ideals and designs and made them 
relate to the shape and style of the period. 





At the same time, we had in mind the aim to teach these young students of the sixth grade 
that the areas of the stained glass style of design must have rhythm but at the same time be 


symmetrical. 


As a result of this lesson, the delicate quality of the work made the children use utmost patience and 
care and produced full appreciation work which required care. 
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RAG DOLL REGALIA 


SHIRLEY ANN MILLER 
Shawnee Centralized School, Lima, Ohio 


AG DOLLS are so lovable, the class 
were all eager to make one. Since 
each girl began with a man’s white 
sock, size eleven, logically the dolls 
would have been alike. Actually, 
each one reflects the individual 
student's personality. The variety 
makes an interesting display. 

Moreover, this rag doll is simply made. Lay the 
sock flat and cut along the dotted lines as shown in 
Figure a. Turn the heel of the sock towards you as 
shown in Figure b. Trim the feet before sewing the 
legs and stuff the doll from the back of the head with 
soft, white cotton. Make the body and head firm and 
shape the legs by squeezing as you stuff. After sewing 
up the head, run a thread about the doll where the 
























neck should be, pull tightly and tie at the back. 


The arms are made from the two pieces cut from 
the toe. Don’t forget to trim the ends round, in the 
same way as for the feet. 


Some of the class wanted smiling faces; some 
wanted sober. We experimented first on paper before 
drawing on the doll. The pencil lines were easy to 
follow with embroidery thread. The hair is yarn— 
auburn or beige or yellow—laid flat then stitched to 
the doll’s head. Taking care to sew the yarn from 
underneath, a few experimented with waves and pin- 
curls for their dolls. 


Hats and shoes can be bought for a few pennies at 
any dime store, but the underwear and dresses as well 
as the cowboy chaps were made by the students. 
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JUNKIE DOODLE AND CONSERVATION DOLLS 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON, Sedalia, Missouri 


“aem EN UINELY patriotic is this doll made 

a entirely of junk with the head made 

gq of an electric light bulb, the time 

= spent in making this doll is about 

@ one-fourth of what is needed for doll 
heads made of other materials. 





The following general directions 
including simple pattern guides are easy to copy and 
enlarge according to the size of the light globe used. 


Junkie Doodle, as illustrated, measures 13% inches 
finished, from the soles of his feet to the tiptop of his 
pompon. His head is a 25-watt white bulb. If a clear 
bulb is used or the burned out bulb too badly dis- 
colored it will need to be given a coat of white enamel. 
Outline the eyes and brows in black, also the ears, 
which are question marks turned the wrong way. Use 
cherry red enamel for the nose, mouth, and chin 
dimple. Place the bulb in a bottle neck to dry. 


Take a scrap of wire, wrap it around the metal base 
of the light bulb, use pliers to twist the wire tight, and 
bend the ends downward. Fit the neck of the bulb 
into a 4-inch length of the discarded paper tube from 
a roll of toilet paper. Fasten the ends of the wire 
securely to the pasteboard tube. 


Having anchored the heard firmly, build up the 
body crudely. Take any old clean cloth, wrap the 
paper tube, build a shoulder line by bunching little 
wads of cloth and wrapping and shaping in place. 


Now take the collar and cuffs from a discarded 
shirt that has been starched. Cut a cuff in half, fold 
each piece lengthwise, roll, tie and shape for arms. 
Clowns usually wear oversized gloves so cover the 
ends of the arms well up over the wrist with any white 
cloth to resemble Figure F. 


Make the legs about 3!% inches long. Take two 
narrow strips of strong cardboard, wrap one-half of 
the collar lengthwise around the cardboard, so that 
his sturdy legs are about 34 inch thick. Sew the 
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crude but sturdy legs and arms to the body in their 
proper positions. 


For his oversized shoes, cut pasteboard soles like 
Figure B. Cover with any black cloth. The vamp is a 
straight strip of material 2 inches wide sewed neatly 
to the edge of the sole: turn the shoe, gather at the 
ankle line, slip the crude foot in and fasten securely. 
Tack the excess cloth, neatly, up around the leg. 


A strip of cloth 24 inches wide, hemmed and 
gathered, makes the neck ruff. Use any stiff firm cloth 
such as organdy or taffeta. 


For this suit, choose colorful necktie ends, al- 
teration scraps from dresses, plain and print, gay and 
somber, patch these together in stripes or squares, 
press well. Measure the dol], allow for deep hems at 
neck, ankle, and wrist line and cut out a suit accord- 
ing to Figure C. Stitch up, turn, press the seams and 
put the suit on the clown, Turn in the hems, gather 
the pant legs at the ankle, the sleeves at the wrist 
and sew the neck ruff in place. 


A used government penny post card cut according 
to Figure D, covered with silk and glued to the bulb, 
forms his cap. The pompon that trims his cap is made 
of a scrap of yarn. Wrap it around a piece of card- 
board, take stitches on one side, clip the strands on 
the opposite side and sew the pompon in place. 


Junkie is bent on mischief. In his right hand he 
carries a large make-believe firecracker. To make it, 
dip a piece of twine in glue, place one end on a 
rectangular strip of red paper, roll up, and glue the 
end. Sew the protruding end of twine to the clown’s 
hand. 


Since piglets rate high in the affections of clowns, 
a pig made according to Figure E will tuck cosily into 
the bend of the clown’s arm with the aid of needle and 
thread. Make the pig of pink silky cloth, cut out, 
stitch up, leaving a space open for stuffing. Turn him 
right side out and stuff. 


Boys and girls of all ages like this clown. 
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CONSERVATION DOLLS: 

The dolls you see in the upper picture (page 71) 
are not the cuddle baby type but were designed to 
please any age from a six-year-old to grandma. 

Any one with an elemental knowledge of sewing 
may copy the dolls easily. They are made on forked 
sticks, wrapped and padded in strips of clean worn 
cloth and dressed in suitable scraps from the rag bag. 

Select a forked stick with as nearly lifelike spread 
of the branch as possible. The sticks used were from 
a barberry bush. A stick from any tree or strong 
bush growth may be used. Cut the sticks according to 
the size of doll you wish to make. Cover the entire 
stick with strips of worn cloth by winding and tying 
fast. This forms a foundation on which to build the 
doll's figure. 

Determine next whether your doll will be masculine 
or feminine and proceed to wrap and pad crudely, 
having curves in the correct spots. Bunches of soft 
tissue covered with cloth may be used for padding. 

When the body of the doll seems to be well propor- 
tioned, make arms by folding and shaping a strip of 
cloth, catching it here and there with thread and 
sewing it firmly to the padded shoulder line. 

Give the head particular attention. Keep it shapely 
as you pad and wind the cloth. Cover it smoothly with 
creamy white or pale pink knitted rayon or cotton. 
Any cloth that stretches a bit will do. 

The features may be inked in with indelible ink, 
painted, or embroidered in three-ply floss. Ravelings 
of old stockings or socks or bits of yarn make the hair. 
The dolls in the illustration do not have their entire 
heads covered since the head gear of each is sewed in 
place. 

The clown in the picture will please any child past 
the destructive age. His suit is of navy blue and yellow 
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silk. His neck ruff has circles of felt sewed on with 
concealed stitches. Shape from a used government 
post card a cone to fit his head. Cover the paper 
cone with silk, seam it at the back, sew it to his head, 
and make a pompon of yarn or silk for the tiptop of 
the cap. The clown’s shoes are cut from scraps of tan 
felt in triangular shape, then fitted to his stick feet, 
with the pointed toes caught up Turkish fashion. In 
his right hand he has a bell which he will ring after 
he lights his make-believe firecracker. The fire- 
cracker is a piece of cord with a strip of red paper 
pasted around it. 

The little girl doll is all dressed up in red, white, 
and blue. Her blue bolero is cut from felt, thus elim- 
inating the tedious hemming of so small a garment. 
A circle cut from an old white washable glove makes 
the beret. A white blouse, blue belt, red and white 
striped skirt, bows on her felt slippers, and a red purse 
completes her costume. The purse is made of a tiny 
rectangle of red oilcloth, fastened to her hand by a bit 
of red ribbon. Her flag indicates she loves a parade. 

Miss Emmaline is the character doll in the center of 
the picture. She is going down the road a piece to 
borrow a setting of eggs. She would add charm to 
any room furnished with Early American furniture. 

Her dress made very plain is of striped gingham, 
her apron is handmade of fine lawn, while the little 
shawl tied over her head is the large end of a dis- 
carded plaid necktie, which is turned in around her 
face and tied in place. The little basket she carries is 
woven of fine paper rope from a potato sack. Braid a 
strand, and thread a tapestry needle with a single 
strand to weave or sew the braid into the shape of a 
basket, having the end looped across and fastened for 
a handle. In her right hand she holds a white un- 
wrinkled, neatly folded handkerchief. 
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Store and Workshop of American Handicrafts New Store in Los Angeles 
America’s Largest Store Exclusively for Handicraft Supplies 


American Handicrafts grows 
te meet new demands! 


Craft work is growing so rapidly—not only through the work of 
the Red Cross, Army and Navy among those in Service, but in 
Schools and Colleges—that new quarters were needed to meet 
these demands. 

While 80% of our production goes to war work there are many 
craft supplies still available—we have all that are obtainable. 


IN PLASTICS (Crystolcraft), Ring Tubes, Bracelet Blanks, 
Cylinders and Sheets are available in all colors. 


IN LEATHERCRAFT, Skins, Lacings, Cut Projects, Tools, 
Patterns and Designs are available for immediate 
delivery. 


Send us your requirements for all handi- 
craft supplies—-we can help you. 


CATALOG—wartime edition—ready after September 15 
Write for your copy 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


193 WILLIAM STREET 915 SO. GRAND AVENUE 
NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 











Oo - A Ss HION eee FOR RESULTS 100th Year. Design, illustra- 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL M 0 0 x F School of Design for Women 





} INTENSIVE FALL AND WINTER COURSES— tion, advertising, interior decora- 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. eg oy eae 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- training. -F.A. in all courses. 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- ! N STITU TE Photography. puppetry, jewelry, 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile, Interior pottery, industrial design. 

Decor., Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- Residences. Oldest school of art 

ing. Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemiking, Millinery. applied to industry. CaTaLoc. 
‘eacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. , ’ 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 OF 1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


TRAPHAGEN, 1689 Broadway, 52nd St., New York 19 








CHICAGU ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 








Manpower peamtagen sve i ee demands for oe Write for our 
artists. irect project training under 
‘ft YS ' faculty of 33 professionals. Industrial FREE CATALOG #21 OF 500 
Jesign @e Interior Decoration e Fashion 
; I!}lustration e Dress Designing e Car- ART AND CRAFT BOOKS 
tooning e Painting and Drawing. Night 
and Saturday classes. Enroll now for a WATSON-GUPTILL 
Ty, money making career in America’s out- PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
standing career school 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 1S S&S 
SUITE S-10, 18S. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 3 Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST 
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clever arrangements which may be used as 
examples for stirring imagination. What can be 
more profitable than a study of the many native 
Christmas customs of other countries. 

Finally, in this October number are seve-a] 
more articles unrelated to the Holidays of inter ast 
and value to all grades, in the execution of which 
the children will discover that ‘‘a thing of bea uty 
is a joy forever.” 

The Managing Edito: 


THE OCTOBER COVER 


Holiday Parade, the second of a series of origi- 
nal Gesso relief panels by Esther deLemos 
Morton, shows Christmas flanked by the tradi- 
tional American Holidays. 

This panel shows one of the simplest Gesso 
methods of application where a narrow space 
outline is left between each area of the design. 
In this technique the end of the brush or an 
orange stick plays nearly as great a part as the 
brush. By use of a pointed wooden instrument 
the narrow outlines may be kept clear and clean 
cut. 

The colors were attained by using tempera 
paint mixed into the Gesso. Red, white, blue- 
violet, and cobalt blue predominate in a patriotic 
color scheme. 





TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHaNce Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


HANDICRAFTS CATALOGUES 

%* When the time comes to release craft ma- 
terial for school use, teachers of the arts will need 
to know where this material may be purchased. 
School Arts can fill this need. Turn to the 
advertising pages of any number and you will 
find the names of some of the best-equipped 
dealers in craft material in the country. These 
advertisers have kept in touch with sources of 
supply and will be among the first to put in stocks 
for immediate shipment. In the meantime, several 
have issued catalogues listing stocks now avail- 
able and giving valuable information about the 
market in general. 


* * * 


* The American Handicrafts Co., with large 
stores in New York and Los Angeles, announce a 
new catalogue to be published about the 15th of 
September. Like all the products of this reliable 
Company, you may depend upon a publication 
which will thoroughly cover the subject of craft 
material. We advise sending your name and 
address, plus the 3-cent stamp, to us immediately, 
asking for a copy of B-441 as soon as published. 


+ . . 


* Those who have the facilities for sculpture 
and ceramics are acquainted with the supplies 
furnished by the B. F. Drakenfeld Company. If 


(Continued on page 8-a) 
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) © For over a century WINSOR & NEWTON 
has made available to the world the finest 
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oil colours that money can buy. Today these 


nt AE ; =5) > | beautiful colours, unequalled in brilliance, 
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- 4 transparency and durability, are still priced 
, most reasonably at 45° for series 1 colours 
(WIA Cclows 90° for series 2 


$1.50 for series 3 
In Studio Size Tubes 
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S. V. E. slide CM 276: Outskirts of Pontoise —Cezanne 


FREE TO ART TEACHERS: The new, 48-page S.V. E. 
Arts Catalog lists hundreds of slides on architecture, cos- 
tumes, dances, design and crafts, interior decoration, 
landscape gardening, literature, and sculpture as well as 


paintings. Write for your copy now. 


7. 20 
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DERN MASTERS 
With 2” x 2” Color Slides 


N the S. V. E. Library of Kodachromes are 2” x 2” 
I slides which reproduce in full color the master- 
pieces of modern artists including 


GAUGIN 
RENOIR 


MANET 
VAN GOGH 


These are only a few of the hundreds of Kodachromes 


os i gic ASARY 


which are available. Send for 
the new Art catalog today. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 10SA, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


LIBRARY Of 
RODACHROMES 


* * &* BRING OUR BOYS BACK SOONER— BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS NOW 











OUTLINE AND BLACK 


One of the most interesting types of 
ink drawing is exemplified by the 
little decoration above. In this we 
find outline in combination with 
areas of solid black. The black can 
often be applied advantageously with 
the brush; the lines with a fine pen. 
The blacks, to be effective, must be 
pleasingly distributed so that a bal- 
ance of the entire composition is 
obtained. 


Colored inks are ideal for such 
work, producing sparkling, lively re- 
sults. Try them. The ARTONE Col- 
ored Drawing Inks will serve your 
purpose extremely well. 

We havea colored ink set complete 
with set of pens, brush, 6 bottles of 
ink and instruction book for $2.00. 


Ask your dealer or write to us for a 
free copy of our booklet “INK AIDS.” 


USE ARJONE AY) DRAWING INK 


ARTONE COLOR CORP. 
17 WEST 3rd STREET, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 


you have not attempted this craft, do so if at all 
possible. Clay is permanent and the training is 
highly cultural. Ask School Arts for B-442, for 
complete information. 


* Another catalogue of Handicrafts which all 
teachers of the crafts should have is that of 
Dwinnell Craft Shop, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
This pamphlet shows several items not included 
in some lists. It will be sent upon request, plus 
the 3-cent stamp, to School Arts for B-443. 


. . . 


* Elcraft (Division of Educational Laboratories), 
Denver, Colorado, publish a catalogue of craft 
material which is most complete considering the 
uncertainties of supply and delivery. It would be 
an advantage of have a copy of this catalogue 
against the time of need. If you will send ten 
cents in addition to the 3-cent stamp, to School 
Arts, and ask for B-444, a copy will be forwarded 
at once. The catalogue will be included without 
charge with the first order for material amount- 
ing to $1.00. 


* Fellowcrafters, Inc., will have a new, big 
Catalogue and Data Book—the Fourteenth— 
ready about September 20. This promises to be 
“profusely illustrated and packed with timely 
and useful facts on availability, priorities, and 
deliveries.” These will cover listings of tools, 
materials, patterns, and designs for the produc- 
tion of articles of leather, plastics, and all the 
other commonly used materials for craft work. 
This publication is one of the “musts” for the 





DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Department SA 10 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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every Child and Adult Should Know 


The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the great paintings of the world. 
Attractive 


Educational Inexpensive 


¥ on =] One Cent size, 3 x 34; 
AY 7 = Two Cent size, 5$ x 8, 
§ ifor 60 cents’ worth or 

more. Send TODAY 
for 30 beautiful art 
subjects, each 54 x8, 
for 60 cents; or for 30 
on Columbus and the 
Pilgrims. You will be 
pleased with them. 
164-page CATALOG 
with 1600 miniature 
illustrations in it for 


by Adan 15 cents. 















“End of Day” 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 
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| EL MOROCCO TOOLING SHEEPSKIN i 


THE BIGGEST HIT IN THE CRAFTS FIELD 


If you use EL MOROCCO you'll want more. 
haven't tried EL MOROCCO you're missing a 
in leather for crafts work. 

EL MOnSGS ge 8 ay wet Tooling Sheepskin, Pebble 
Grained, in Green or Blue, tools 
beautifully when ~~ Seomaty damp, and costs far less than 





If you 
id bet 


traditional Calf. EL MOROCCO sizes average 6 to 9 sq. 
ft. to the skin, $.35 sq. ft. Gim: ne to match $.85 per 
50 yd. spool, or $1.50 per 100 yd. spool. Prices higher in 
Canada. 


Big New 14th Catalogue Free on Request 


OL Miitéalbers 
LEAR 








PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 

® Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make exact 
charcoal and oil likenesses. 
Guidance for your every step. 

Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 1510 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 




















printing and weaving. Lists looms, 
og and instruction aids. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog 








ANIMATED 
CARTOONS 











b 
WALTER T. FOSTER 


FUN MAKING THESE 
LITTLE FIGURES LAUGH, FROWN, 
WALK OR RUN. ASK YOUR 
DEALER OR SEND $1.00 TO 
BOX 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 
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craft teacher and student. It may be had by 
applying to your nearest distributor (see ad) or 
by asking School Arts for a copy of B-445. 


* If you have not already done so, by all 
means tear out and send back that coupon of 
J. L. Hammett Co., or ask School Arts for B-446. 
Looms and weaving, with books and instruction 
aids have always been of particular interest with 
Hammett. This catalogue has many other items of 
value for the progressive teacher. 


* Lily Mills Co., Shelby, N. C., offer everything 
in cotton yarns for hand weavers. A fascinating 
industry and excellent craft for schools. They 
also publish a 12-page illustrated paper filled 
with ideas and information. Many readers have 
this paper—others may have a copy by asking 
School Arts for B-447. 


* For books on craft subjects, few publishers 
are better equipped than The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. No teacher can do his or her best 
work without good textbooks and an abundance 
of reference books. A catalogue of the many 
crafts books of Manual Arts will be sent if you ask 
School Arts for B-448. 


* Metal Crafts Supply Company are interested 
primarily in metal crafts and jewelry making, in 
which they have specialized many years. Their 
illustrated catalogue will suggest something in 
jewelry making not thought of before. Not only 
tools and material, but here you may purchase 
some of the best books on the metal crafts, for the 
proprietor of this “shop” is also the author of these 
books. Ask School Arts for B-449 and receive 
complete information. 


* Leathercraft materials have been the specialty 
of Osborn Brothers in Chicago for 25 years. Their 
latest catalogue will be a valuable thing to have, 
now and in the future when more material is 
released to the trade. Ask School Arts for 
B-4410. 


+ . . 


* Here is another catalogue which should find 
a place in the files of every teacher of the crafts— 
S-10 of the Thayer’ & Chandler Company. This is 
more than a list of supplies for decorating burnt 
wood etchings, glass plaques, mirror pictures, 
for it gives ideas for artcraft in classwork. You 
may have a copy by writing School] Arts and 
asking for B-4411. 


* * . 


%* Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc., pub- 
lishes a “Universal Idea Bulletin” which is equal 
in many respects to a textbook on handicrafts. 
Whatever grade you are teaching, this Bulletin 
will help by giving projects and supplying the 
materials with which to carry them out. Send at 
once to School Arts, asking for B-4412. 


PHOTO-COPY EQUIPMENT 


Copies of anything written, printed, drawn or 
photographed can be made in jig-time with 
A-PE-CO photo-copy equipment. 

In art classes, photo-copies can be made of 
anything up to 18 by 22 inches, whether they are 








The Complete Story 
of the Ideal 
Silk Screen Method 
for School Work 









wm” SARGENT 
Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 
Printing Process 


@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen printing 
employing popular Sargent Tempera is 
most practicable for school work because 
it can be used without mess or danger. 





@ Tells how to get beautiful transparent or 
opaque effects; explains various silk 
screen methods, use of Sargent tusche, etc. 


@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen enables 
faster wash-up, speedier work. 

@ Contains complete instructions with illus- 
trations in color on how to obtain beauti- 
ful results with Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen printing with practically. no 
experience. 


Y Send for FREE instruction Folder New! 














| AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, inc. ! 
| Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors ] 
| Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ] 
| (C Send me Free copy of Folder on Water Base Silk | 
| Screen Process. ' 
| Be 5. cciinintipeiniiamitpnsinn ee OE ee a Oe | 
Bh  Vidtae Pi gem aneceicctnnnspnscisvensnnesnnovscvsnopsecenecnesnansnesosesaien x = 
Sa er ho. 
L ee Oe Oe ee ee ! 











TT “Yele) Sau Vda.) Vee 
Ideas for Classwork = 


How to decorate burnt wood ad stahinws, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, and om er supplies 
enue for catalog S$. i 
ER & CHAND 
910 W. VAN MOUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, LL. 











in line or wash. In manual training classes the use 
of photo-copies includes reproducing blueprints, 
diagrams, special lessons or instructions and free- 
hand sketches. Map making is simplified by the 
use of photo-copies. One master copy of a map 
can be changed and photo-copies used for dis- 
tribution. In teachers’ training classes the use of 
photo-copies offers many adventages in preparing 
special assignments and reproducing anything 
of which only one copy is currently available. 

Students’ handwritten records are photo-copied 
in faithful detail. In fact, penciled data of al/ 
kinds is photo-copied quickly and the black-and- 
white photo-copies are easier to handle and read 
than the penciled originals. 

Complete information about this useful equip- 
ment if you will ask Schoo! Arts for B-4413. 
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ONLY ON Your 
DRAWING BOARD 


few strokes is all tt 
takes to prove the many 


advantages of aSpeedtal 
~ Triple reservoir contro 
for smoother more unt orm 


strokes at any speed, and 


fan-slit. marking tips. 2 


“’ oval points for tt 
set ang the C-6 tip for 
fine or flourished stro 


Hand tempered UPS X 
give longer Servic® 


5 styles,8 sizes, 























The ink is distributed 
between 3 reservoirs 


ene PRCA — 
LETTERING 

designed by master craftsmen. to 
give the right tips for every job. 


You can do it easier with a Speedball, 
Use the tools professionals choose. 


.-.AMUNT PEN Co. 


CAMDEN.N.J. 
Drawn <0 Lettered wt B~C~D Speedballs m Speedball ink 
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HOW TO MAKE HISTORIC AMERICAN COS- 
TUMES, by Mary Evans. [Illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Brooks. Publishers, A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, New York. Price, 
$3.00. 


A book that shows you step by step in detail, 
how to make authentic American Costumes from 
various types of Indian dress through the Civil 
War. There are nineteen plates fully illustrating 
the costumes, accompanied by drawings showing 
the making of the patterns from easily obtainable 
foundation patterns, suggestions are given for 
materials and accessories. For pageants, parties, 
masquerades and theatre productions, this book 
is an indispensable authority. 

Size of this book is 10 by 714 inches and con- 
tains 178 pages. 


I WISH I COULD DRAW, by Percy V. Bradshaw. 
Published by The Studio Publications, Inc., 
New York and London. Price, $3.50. 


Here is a book that will be of interest to anyone 
who has ever said, ‘I wish I could draw.” 

Its simple and fascinating method of learning 
“how to do it,” has been employed by the author 
in teaching students of all types and classes over 
a period of 35 years. 

The simplicity and gradual evolution of his 
method “Art Teaching by Nature’s Method,” will 
give you a pleasant shock. It will prove to you 
that you can draw, by the natural form of express- 
sion that anybody can use. 

Size, 10 by 91% inches, 96 pages. 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMPING AND WOOD- 
CRAFT, by Bernard S. Mason. Published by 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. Price, $2.00. 


In this new book the full scope of campcraft 
and woodcraft is set forth with amazing simplicity 
and vividness. With the information in this vol- 
ume any one can camp successfully, any time and 
any place. 

Magnificiently illustrated with drawings and 
full-page photographs showing the techniques. 

Size, 11 by 8% inches; 120 pages. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE and the latest 
portfolio publication EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLAND, are two more of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts Extension publications. Price, 
$5.20 each. 


These handsomely printed plates are a wonder- 
ful contribution to art departments everywhere, 
particularly to those schools and libraries wishing 
good historical subject matter with artistic values 
for correlation of the two subjects. The 40-page 
booklet retained in a kangaroo pocket on each 
portfolio gives a complete organized description 
of the periods for the aid of students and the 
teacher. Forty-two pages, 12 by 16 inches, hand- 
somely printed and enclosed within a heavy paper 
folder portfolio. 
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APPLIED 


ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director, Museum of 
Stanford University 
Editor School Arts i 


Tus is the book that has 
everything you want for beginners and 
advanced students alike, with Lesson Out- 
lines in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, De- 
sign, Modeling, Lettering, and Handicraft, 
with limitless variety and hundreds of il- 
lustrations and color plates. 

APPLIED ART is the book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has be- 
come the first choice of art supervisors, 
teachers, and students from Maine to 
California. 

What Art Instructors 

and Supervisors Say 


"This is the finest, most practical art text 
Ihave ever seen. Every art supervisor and 
every grade drawing teacher should own 
a copy. Itis a mine of inspiration, prac- 
tical ideas, and beautiful ideals.’’ 
398 pages, packed with illustrations, cut- 
outs, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs—the very 
things you want in your art teaching text. 
Durable cloth binding. 


Send TODAY for FREE 
sample pages of this 
amazing art book. 





ROW 


Sy 








$600 


Formerly 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 








TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
Larger stocks becoming available. High school craft 
courses now include Jewelry work. You can depend on 
our years of experience and dependable service. 

Send for illustrated catalog S. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
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A Course in Camouflage 
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BER PENCIL CO., DEPT. SA-10 
37 GREENPO; 


NT AVE., BROOKLYN (22), N. Y, 
Please enter, my name to receive, FRE E,a Personal copy of “COLOR 
IN CAMOUFLAGE". 
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Every teacher should read the 


UNIVERSAL IDEA 
BULLETIN 


Brim full of new handicraft projects, 
materials, techniques and suggestions 
for all grades from primary through 
high school. 


Just ask on a postcard for the 
Universal Idea Bulletin. If you wish 
also the revised price list for your 
supply catalog, please so state. 


Ample supplies of most handicraft mate- 
rials are available for the coming year. 


UNIVERSAL 


HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc 


1267 Sixth Ave. (50th) New York 19.N Y.CO.5-0163 








A SHADY HOBBY, by Jean Frances Bennett. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 450 N. Milwaukee 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Price, $2.00. 
This book is not intended for professionals in the 

field of commercial art, but for the amateur who 
has not had previous experience but who is inter- 
ested in silhouetting as an inexpensive, highly 
enjoyable pastime. Silhouettes lend themselves 
to an unlimited range of artistic uses and the 
teacher can use them profitably as supplementary 
material for her art classes and for poster display 
purposes. 

The 37 full-page plates and numerous chapter 
headings included show exquisite artistic sensi- 
bility coupled with great appreciation for all 
living things. 71] pages, 104% by 7% inches. 


TEACHER'S KIT of Aviation Materials for Interme- 
diate Grades and for Junior and Senior High 
School. Published by United Air Lines, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price per series, 60 cents. 
Series includes six units and work-sheets. 
Liberal discounts for quantity orders. 

Since aeronautics has been introduced into our 
schools you will find this worth-while material. 
These courses of aviation are designed to inte- 
grate with regular class work. Each kit complete 
with manuel and illustrations fully explained. 
The units are printed on high grade paper and 
can be used over and over again. Only the work 
sheets need be replaced. Each work sheet makes 
suggestions for additional activities and can be 
correlated with one or more subjects, in either 
grades, high school or junior college. 


DRAWING FIGURES, by George Giusti. Pub- 
lished by The Studio Publications, Inc., New 
York. Price, $2.25. 

The book is designed to assist both the beginner 
and the advanced student in gaining a basic 
knowledge of draughtsmanship and a practical 
approach to drawing the human figure. Ex- 
amples by old and modern masters are given with 
a discussion about techniques. 

This volume contains 80 pages and is 614 by 
94 inches in size. 
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Interpretive Costume Design 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr— *]-°° 





COSTUME PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 


A new a ch to the study of creative 
Costume Dactening on Individual 
Psychology. Personal analysis charts 
over Personal Characteristics, Personality, 
Proportion, Color, Wardrobe and Popu- 
larity. Notes are contained for both 
Teacher and Student. 

ht pages and cover, size 814" by 11”. 
No. 526 Price 55 cents. Special prices 
for quantity. 


CONTOURS 

aa FOR COSTUMES 
Nine outlines for design 
costumes to fit figures 
— average size, short, 
and tall with slender, 
regular, or generous 
bodies 


i Nine plates ready for 
\ 





class and notebook use. 


a No. 527 
Price 38 cents 



































MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS— 


as large set. Priced at 
Set of five for only $1.50. 


Please send at omce Nos... .ccccceseeess eal 
7 




































Sets 
each 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 

Costumed characters of Araby, Judaeca, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 
size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Costumes 

Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, ean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


AIRN PUBLICATIONS 
Logg 1410, 44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 




















A New Pedro delemos Book 


ready to help you . . . 500 art ideas 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 








Here is one of the most compact and complete books on simple crafts 
which Pedro deLemos has authored. You get illustrations and instructions 
for doing Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. This book is a time- 
saver too, because of its pictures you can find what you want by just 
turning the pages—note this in the typical pages shown above. 


8 pages in full colors give you 43 illustrated suggestions. 


Size 9” x 12” — 88 pages — 80 of which are filled with illustrations right up 
to the margins. 


Send only $3.75 for your copy of this new book 


SCHOOL ARTS 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send copy of the 
new book by Pedro deLemos 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 
Enclosed is $3.75 in full payment 








The ART TEACHER Brings 


You the Best in Tested Teaching 
aE Helps! 


17 Chapters 
492 Pages 


388 are 
illustrated 


This book is your working library of school 
art. Gives results with all mediums. Corre- 
lation ideas are shown to help you to teach 
health, civics, geography and history. Saves 
you time in preparation. 


$8.00 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1410 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 

















..+-A CRAFT You 
Will Enjoy Teaching 


— 





COLOR CEMENT 
HANDICRAFT 


By PEDRO AND RETA deLEMOS 


Cement craft is inexpensive—no kiln needed 
yet you get results similar to pottery, tiles and 
other clay products. 

This book gives you step by step the ma- 
terials, equipment (very inexpensive), and 
instructions. Make tiles, doorstops, paper 
weights, vases, bowls and boxes in color. 

Get the book, try it yourself, then introduce 
it into your art classes as something different 
in craft work. 

SENT ON 10 DAYS EXAMINATION to 
any teacher, school, or college. Send your 
request on school or college letterhead. 


200 pages—20 chapters 
51 pages of illustrations 


Price $5.00 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


C) Please send on 10-days’ approval 
CoLor CEMENT HANDICRAFT 


[) Enclosed is $5.00. I want the book. 
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A new Poster book for only *2-*° 


Especially for use in Junior and Senior High Classes 


MEET THE AUTHOR 
AND ARTIST 


John deLemos has had a wide experience in 
teaching and supervising art, drawing and 
crafts. For several years he was Supervisor 
of Art in Alameda County, California, where 
he introduced poster work and handicrafts. 
He was head of the Design, Poster and Crafts 
Department at Polytechnic High School in 
San Francisco during which time he organ- 
ized the Poly Poster Club whose members 
won many awards in contests. 


At the San Francisco Institute for Art he in- 
troduced Advertising Art and Poster Work 
into this fine arts school with enrollment in 
this new course jumping from 15 to 50 in the 
first few weeks. Taught Poster, Commercial 
Art and Lettering at Chicago Summer School 
of Applied Arts to classes of Art Instructors 
and Supervisors from all parts of the United 
States. 


Because of his success in poster instruction, 
he was asked to become Director of Art for 
the Latham Foundation. During the past 
fifteen years, he has conducted International 
Poster Contests for entries ranging from 
Kindergarten to Professionals. 


The recent Victory Contest pulled 10,000 
entries. Around 100,000 posters were ac- 
tually made but most districts enter only 
their best work. 


The U. 8. Treasury has awarded the Latham 
Foundation their Certificate for Distinguished 
Service because of the outstanding success of 
its Victory Poster Contest. 


Planning and Producing 


rPOUPSTERS 


In this new instruction type book you get the benefit of John 
deLemos’ fifteen years in conducting poster contests in his 
capacity as Art Director of the Latham Foundation whose 
Poster Contests have drawn entries from all over the world. 


All of the experience which the author has gained in his many 
years of teaching goes to make this book one of the most practi- 
cal instruction books on poster making which you have seen— 
in fact, it is the first instruction book on posters published in 
the past five years. 


It’s a teaching book—gives hints and helps about the basic 
elements of composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and 
color—then gives the techniques of poster making with spatter 
ink, silk screen and air brush. 


Nine chapters give you all this help in illustrated form plus 
instruction notes—the numerous examples of posters show you 
some 38 of present-day successful posters including a number 
which have been created to help the war. 





MAIL COUPON NOW FOR YOURS 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


C Please send copy of the new Poster Book by John deLemos—enclosed 
is $2.75 in payment. 


(_] Send 4 copies of Planning and Producing Posters.at total cost post- 
paid of $9.90. 


() As one of your regular subscribers please charge my account. 


Name bescnrecncscsconcedsessceccnccesecsoonescoesoscneseceneees , 


CN . 
EES eC a RAL ECL AGS. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 





Cat. No. Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos . $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 2.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft,deLemos. 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 2.50 
CAC Creative Artcrafts 
A New Pedro deLemos book: . . 3.75 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Bailey 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . a> ie ae 
Planning and Producing Poster 
John deLemos, New Book 2.75 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 
Projects and Appreciation 
754 Birdin Art, 16 pages . . .. §$.75 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 
RES ee a ee 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates . 2.50 


756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates yy 


761 Design Principles, 8 pages . . 75 
157 Indian Arts—chart, 24x 36in. . . .70 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates. 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates . i 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing. . . . 1.95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates . 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs . 1.50 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages . 75 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 
763 Treein Art, pages . .. . 75 
Handicraft Portfolios 

202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8'% x 11 in. 7. eee 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 

Time Tested Grade Packets 

The Busy Bee Line 
Each contains 16 sheets-each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 

Animal Toys and Drawing . $.50 
Easter Ol og ae oF eae .50 
Flowers and Springtime a ele ae .50 
EID Fae ie are .50 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Cam 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq. 
Clearh Pa. Kurtz Bros 
2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Statiorery Co. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc. 999 Ook St. 
Lensing 2, Mich. Mich. Schocl Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los An 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
Newark 8, NIT Ti Co., 380 Jelliff A 
jewar' . J. J. L. Hammett Co., elli ve. 
San Francisco ; Calif Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Ness 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham co. 1111 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, Wash., John W. Graham Co. 
Syracuse 4,N. ¥Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, ncton, Ksntvedl, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 





I, ahi ot na Rs ge cada ees 


ee | 


PINES .dcncdvéeuusesiasbon 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


ART SCHOOLS—-ART INSTRUCTION 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith ; l-a 
Jos. i Company 2-a 
Eagle Com 4 f 5-a 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co ll-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 3-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. ; 3-a 
Hammett Company S-a 

iggins Ink Co., . ; ; ; T-a 
Cc. ward Hunt Pen Company 10-a 
Talens & Sons, Inc. B-a 
F. Weber Company. 3-a 
Weber Costello Co. 2-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. T-a 

BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Walter T. Foster . 9-a 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 2-a 
Manual Arts Press 3-a 
Pacific Press Publishing Assoc. 10-a 
Watson-Guptil ; 6-a 


READERS INDEX to ADVERTISERS . . October 1944 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company - 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 
J. L. Hammett Comgany 
ali ad 

PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Society for Visual Education 
The Perry Pictures Company 

TRAVEL 





10-2 
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$1.0 


Onl y Wings this collection of LETTERING PLATES 


16 plates showing 12 alphabets, plus 4 plates of suggestions 
for monograms, illuminated lettering (one plate in full colors) 
and construction hints and helps. 


Write an order . . . Send Pedro delemos’ LETTERING 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1410 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 














Teach This School Year with the Help of 
Simplified Modern Design 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 





30 plates like these filled to overflowing with 228 designs which fit 
art classes toa “T.” 8 construction plates to show how to plan designs 
for all-over patterns...4 plates give designs in full colors...18 sheets... 


Only $2.00 
Order this reference design portfolio SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN from 


School Arts Magazine, 1410 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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~ ANNOUNCING! 


BOOK 2 of CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


To be published after November 1, 1944 
88 pages—80 illustrated—8 in full color 


3 GRAND SECTIONS 


CARDBOARD AND WOOD — CLOTH — METAL ARTCRAFTS 


The Second Book in the Creative Art Craft Series 


continues the illustrations and instructions to more 


addition with more help, ideas, projects and 
suggestions. 


art materials—cardboard, wood, cloth and metal. 
; , To every teacher, student and craft worker Book 2 


To you who own Book 1 on Paper, Toy, and opens new opportunities for some of the most suc- 


Relief Art Crafts, this book will be a valuable 


cessful art crafts which have been tried and tested. 


Send your advance order for this book. . . 
receive one of the first copies to be completed. 


$3:> each 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 











Here's the book for your Pan-American 
art work and appreciation classes 


Guatemala Ari Crafis 


by Pedro deLemos, Director Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University 











Open this book and you discover one of 
the most interesting art adventures of the 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds 
in your art classes. 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala 
were past masters in design. Having been 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their 
fingertips—the results are the most delightful 
you have seen and art classes fairly ‘‘eat 
them up.” 


138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 

There is one page in full colors that is 
“worth its weight in gold” for reference 
material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
even in many museums. 

Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
incentives for better art work—order today. 


$3.75 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1410 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 

















LOVELY THINGS YOUR CLASSES 
CAN MAKE with PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


You will be amazed at the response you 
will get from your classes once they start 
working with Prang Textile Colors. They are 
exciting . . . stimulating to latent creative 
talent, because results are so beautiful 
and so practical. 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS are easy to use, 


and they are permanent... washable, dry cleanable, 
non-fading. 


Applied with stencil, free brush, silk screen, air 
brush or hand block, there is no limit to the possibili- 
ties for decoration of wearing apparel, household 
linens and draperies. 


Try Prang Textile Colors yourself...send 
for the book,”DO IT YOURSELF,” 25 cents 
. filled with ideas for the decoration of 
fabrics and suggested designs, illustrated in 


color...or, better yet, order a complete set 
mixing mediums, stencil paper, stencil cutter, brushes and for yourself. You will be thrilled with the 


booklet, "DO IT YOURSELF.” $3.50 postpaid. possibilities of PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
Dept. SA-2 


THE AMERICAN f| CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, SEH SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO: DALLAS 





No. 1907 — Complete PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KIT, 


everything you need to start, including 10 jars of color and 





